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Notes of the Month 


Germany and Strasbourg 

At the beginning of April an invitation was issued by the Com- 
mittee of the Council of Europe to Western Germany. She was 
asked to join the Council as an Associate Member, that is, with 
seats in the Assembly only. ‘Two days previously in a debate in the 
House of Commons, the Leader of the Opposition, Mr Churchill, 
declared that he saw no reason why Germans should not aid in the 
defence of their own country and of Western Europe, or why 
British, American, French, and German soldiers should not stand 
together on honourable terms of comradeship as part of a combined 
system of defence. Mr Churchill also quoted General de Gaulle 
as asking, “Why should not the Rhine become a street where 
Europeans meet, rather than a ditch dividing hostile camps?’ But 
these two men are both Leaders of the Opposition in their respec- 
tive countries. The French Foreign Minister, M. Schuman, has 
spoken on several occasions of the need for Franco-German 
understanding; but the Franco-Saar Convention was signed on 
15 March, and the Saar was invited by the Council of Ministers 
to become an Associate Member of the Council of Europe at the 
same time and on the same terms as the Federal Republic. The 
British Foreign Secretary, Mr Bevin, speaking in the debate in the 
House of Commons just referred to, approved the invitation to 
Germany to join the Council of Europe; but he also said that he 
did not think it right for a nation like Germany to begin arguing 
about the terms on which she would join it. And in an exchange 
with Mr Churchill on a comparison between the German entry 
into the League of Nations and the present situation, Mr Bevin 
declared that ‘the Hitler revolution did not change the German 
character much; it expressed it’. 

Whatever the relative merits of the points of view of the Govern- 
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ment and Opposition in this House of Commons debate, it would 
have been difficult for the German Government and Opposition 
to ignore some of the statements made in it. The German Chan- 
cellor, Herr Adenauer, has certainly not done so. In Munich on 
3 April he went so far as to describe the sufferings of many Germans 
at the hand of the Nazis as being greater than those of the British; 
he also spoke of the virtual state of isolation of fifty million 
Germans from the rest of the Western world, and of Germany’s 
defencelessness against imminent danger from the East. During 
his visit to Western Berlin, where the Social Democrats, and not 
his own Christian Democratic Party, are the majority party on the 
City Council, Dr Adenauer called on the audience at a meeting in 
the Titaniapalast to sing the third (and least ‘jingoist’) verse of 
the German national anthem, ‘Deutschland tiber Alles’. At a press 
conference in Berlin he mentioned that he intended to raise the 
question of a revision of the Occupation Statute, not yet a year 
old. He also emphasized that the Federal Government would 
always maintain its interest in the Eastern Zone. ‘We Germans,’ 
he is reported as saying, ‘do not wish Germany to become a battle- 
field between the Soviet Union and the Western Allies; we want 
lasting peace, but not a peace at Germany’s expense.’ 
Government and Opposition in Western Germany too do not 
see eye to eye on foreign policy, to judge from public pronounce- 
ments; and the Federal Chancellor’s words and actions in Berlin 
have annoyed the Social Democrats probably quite as much as 
they have the Occupation authorities. It is an indication of the 
complexity of problems of foreign policy in a Germany divided 
into two parts, occupied and not yet fully sovereign, that because 
of their irritation with the Government the Social Democratic 
Party will probably vote against acceptance of the invitation to 
join the Council of Europe, which Dr Adenauer, despite his recent 
speeches, is likely to support. Dr Schumacher, the Social Demo- 
crat leader, was reported as saying in Bonn on 1g April, ‘If we are 
to assume risks, we should be accepted into the European family, 
and not as a delinquent into a reformatory’. But he also expressed 
his regret that the Federal Government had still not protested to 
the Allied High Commission, and had not informed the Committee 
of Ministers at Strasbourg of its own views and those of the 
Bundestag on the Saar’s lack of credentials for membership of the 
Council. In Berlin the German national anthem sung at the 
demand of the Government thus appears more offensive to the 
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Opposition than when its strains are heard on the banks of the 
Rhine. But it should perhaps in fairness be remembered that West 
German politicians have to make their speeches on foreign policy 
with an eye to their countrymen in the East Zone, and to eight or 
nine million refugees and some two million unemployed among 
their electorate, as well as to the Occupying Authorities. 


Towards a Middle East Settlement? 


THE Council of the Arab League began its half-yearly meeting 
on 26 March in a tense atmosphere, owing to its deliberate isolation 
of the Kingdom of the Jordan. Representatives of the ex-Mufti’s 
rival (and phantom) ‘Government of All-Palestine’ had been 
invited to attend, and it was understood that the Council would 
oppose the accession of Arab Palestine to Jordan. Moreover, King 
Abdullah and his Government had been the objects of an abusive 
press campaign in Egypt and other Arab countries. 

There were long-standing and inter-related causes for Abdullah’s 
estrangement from the neighbouring Arab Governments, notably 
his desire for self-aggrandizement in the directions of Palestine 
and Syria, and his consequent greater readiness to seek a modus 
vivendi with Zionism. Last December the U.N. vote for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem encouraged the Governments of 
Jordan and Israel to resume direct negotiations, and at the begin- 
ning of March it was reported that an agreement had actually been 
initialled; but while such an agreement was clearly desired by the 
British and United States Governments, anxious to heal the breach 
in the Middle East, its reported terms conflicted with the economic 
boycott by which (at whatever cost to themselves) the Arab League 
hoped eventually to extort concessions from a struggling Israel. 

Despite Abdullah’s initial refusal to send a delegate to the 
League, before the Council adjourned on 13 April Jordan had 
been obliged to subscribe to a unanimous resolution providing for 
the expulsion of, and sanctions against, any member-State that 

ncluded a separate peace with Israel. After all, Abdullah’s 

rimary objective is the consolidation of his authority on both 
sides of the Jordan, for which the elections held on 11 April have 
evidently given him a mandate. The Arab League may eventually 
accept this fait accompli: and meanwhile, as The Israel Economist 
has frankly admitted (March, 1950, p. 60): 


Unfortunately, Israel’s present economic situation renders any com- 
ensation payable to Transjordan hardly acceptable. . . It is by no means 
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out of the question that a concession by Israel in this matter could 
elicit from the hard-pressed monarch of Amman counter-concessions 
of some importance, perhaps even including the cession to Israel of 
additional territory. But the sacrifices involved in any payment of 
compensation, at a time when immigration is proceeding at full steam, 
are unlikely to be willingly shouldered by the Israel Government. 
Hence, though a limited accord may be reached, which would permit 
both sides to confront the United Nations with a fait accompli in 
Jerusalem, stabilize the frontiers, and perhaps even lead to the resump- 
tion of trade, such an accord may not satisfy King Abdullah fully... 

If this judgement is correct, what prospect has Abdullah of 
appeasing the strong anti-Israel sentiments among the Palestine 
refugees, so recently dispossessed of their homes by Israeli action, 
and even among his own ministers—sentiments, moreover, which 
his many Arab enemies are always ready to exploit against him? 
It may be true that an understanding with Israel is ‘indispensable, 
politically and economically, to all the Middle East’; but the anti- 
phonal repetition of this truism in Israel and the West is calculated 
only to make the Arab politicians raise their price. Their strong 
sense of grievance and desire for revenge are highly inconvenient 
at this stage of the greater ‘cold war’; but these obsessions 
will not be exorcized by impatient criticism from the very quarters 
whose policies were largely responsible for them. 





Australia Today 


The Policy of the New Government 


Durinc Mr Chifley’s term as Prime Minister of Australia the 
Public Service—probably at his instigation—decided to appoint an 
‘efficiency expert’. The admission that such an appointment would 
be desirable was followed by a long silence, finally broken by a 
newspaper which revealed that the post was not to be filled after 
all, as no-one efficient enough had been found. 

It can hardly be assumed that the need did not continue. 
Australia, like Britain, had a Public Service which had been 
greatly expanded for war-time purposes but which showed no 
signs of shrinking back afterwards. It appeared to be the Labour 
Government’s policy, for example, to make price control—intro- 
duced during the war—a permanent affair. And besides retaining 
war-time institutions, the Government went into new business. 

jut attempts to nationalize all banking and air services, which led 

to disputes of great bitterness, were defeated by peculiarities of the 
Australian Constitution—peculiarities designed to limit the 
powers of the central government and to give a certain indepen- 
dence to the States. 

The Government was left with a national airline in competition 
with private airlines; without the ownership of the private banks; 
and, into the bargain, without power to control prices. So, when 
Labour was defeated in the Election last December, the Constitu- 
tion had already done part of the new Government’s work for it. 

Mr Menzies’ Liberal-Country Party Government did not take 
long to appoint an efficiency expert of its own, though that is not 
his title, and his functions are much wider than those Mr Chifley 
had in mind. From the British Treasury it borrowed Commander 
Robert Jackson, a high-powered Australian, still quite young, who 

vas Senior Deputy Director-General of UNRRA. Cdr. Jackson 
s to take charge temporarily of the new Department of National 
Development. His Minister is Richard Gardiner Casey, who has 
been Federal Treasurer, first Australian Minister to the United 
States, a member of the British War Cabinet as British Minister 
of State in the Middle East, and Governor of Bengal. Mr Casey 
found himself back in Australia soon after the war in a somewhat 
dubious position. He had become unpopular with some of his 
party for accepting the British Cabinet post, and found at the 
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first post-war election that not one Liberal Member would 
sacrifice his seat to enable him to return to Parliament. But now 
he is back, and the creation of this Department, with Casey and 
Jackson at its head, is the most important act of the Menzies 
Government so far. 

It is a difficult time to make forecasts about Australia, for the 
Menzies Government has not had time to be tested. Its ideas seem 
to have had a good reception, although even that can be mis- 
leading as almost the whole of the Australian press is habitually 
anti-Labour. In this sense the Australian newspapers are a poor 
guide to public opinion, for Labour still commands wide support. 
Although defeated, it got more votes at the last Election than the 
Liberal Party, though less than the Liberal-Country Party coali- 
tion. 

The question is now whether Liberal planning can succeed 
better than Labour planning, for planning is still in fashion. Mr 
Casey’s department will spend hundreds of millions of pounds on 
Government enterprise—not to take the place of private enter- 
prise, but, in Casey’s own words, to give it a chance to be enter- 
prising. It will, for instance, go ahead with a scheme, almost as 
large as the T.V.A., to divert part of the Snowy River, on the 
border of New South Wales and Victoria, for irrigation and 
hydro-electric power. This will take twenty-five years, cost 
{A200 million, and generate almost as much power as all the 
present Australian power stations together. It must be made clear 
that the scheme was originated by the Chifley Government. The 
Liberals heartily approve; their case is that there should be more 
plans like it, less plans to duplicate the work of private enterprise, 
and none at all to eliminate it. 

When Mr Casey returned to Australia after the war he spent a 
long time on a private stocktaking of the country. The policy of the 
Menzies Government to-day is remarkably close to his conclu- 
sions. It has accepted his estimate that Australia needs 200 to 250 
thousand immigrants a year to double her population (to 16 
million) within a generation. A few years ago this would have 
been reckoned impossible, for it would surpass even the most 
spectacular periods of migration to the United States. 

The idea that such rapid expansion is essential is based on Mr 
Casey’s opinion that the British Commonwealth is ‘a case of con- 
gestion at the centre and anaemia at the extremities’. He believes-- 
and it is a popular belief in Australia—that Britain’s obsession 
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with the chase after dollars, her efforts ‘to squeeze another few 
per cent of production from her own island resources’, are short- 
sighted; that the whole conception is unnatural and unnecessary. 
The Commonwealth, he argues, is a much more workable or- 
ganization than any one part of it. 

The British Government has shown only limited sympathy 
with this point of view. Mr Casey’s vision requires the transfer 
of capital, established industries, and men from the congested 
area to the area of anaemia. Mr Arthur Calwell, the Labour 
Minister, who administered an ambitious immigration programme 
with energy and success, found the British Government at times 
cool. The Casey plan goes even further and will meet the same 
trouble. Already, for instance, the new Immigration Minister, Mr 
Holt, has announced that he wants British coalminers. He can 
hardly expect much official enthusiasm in Britain for that idea. 

The next difficulty for Menzies and Casey is a matter of local 
politics: the coalition with the Country Party is not a comfortable 
one. The Country Party is tied rigidly to the interests of its elec- 
torate—farmers, and country people who depend on the pros- 
perity of the farmers. It is jealous of its big partner, and its 
leader, Mr Arthur Fadden, has scarcely bothered to conceal his 
long-standing personal dislike of Menzies. Menzies is brilliant, 
witty, and urbane, ‘Artie’ Fadden the opposite—backslapping, 
ungrammatical, shrewd. We have already had an example of their 
difficulties over the lifting of petrol rationing. 

It may be that this was a triumph of foresight on Mr Fadden’s 
part. But there is no reason to believe it was a triumph of harmony 
within the coalition. Before the election Fadden had declared— 
rather rashly, many people thought--in favour of ending this 
rationing. Menzies had to say something . . . so he made the usual 
remarks about ‘investigating every means’, and the matter might 
have remained there. But petrol rationing soon became an election 

ue of such importance that the Party found itself virtually 

ledged to go further, if it won the elections, than merely to look 
to the matter. When it did win, there was a frantic search for 
irces of petrol. Some was bought from France. The price was 

t disclosed, but the trade knows that any ‘sterling’ petrol that 
has been available in France lately has been almost prohibitively 

lear. At the same time a reliable Australian newspaper pointed 
out that there is virtually no sterling petrol, as nearly all of it has 
a considerable dollar content. But petrol came off the ration. 
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By one of the unpredictable strokes of chance—it certainly was 
not predicted by the Government itself—Australia’s petrol con- 
sumption has not shown any upward surge since then. Recently a 
Minister stated that there was so much petrol in Australia that a 
lot more ‘sterling’ petrol from Europe had been refused. But here 
again the price at which it was refused would undoubtedly be 
illuminating. And it might be more interesting to examine the 
dollar cost of lifting petrol rationing in a year’s time than now. 
Whether Fadden was right or wrong, his tactics were certainly 
embarrassing. His technique was to force the pace with public 
statements which it would have been difficult for Menzies to 
repudiate. There may well be trouble between the two of them 
after the end of that happy cleaning-up period that marks the 
beginning of most new administrations. 

Attempts to oust Menzies would be nothing new. After his 
resignation early in the war a strong section of the party wanted 
another leader. Many felt that the experience of becoming Prime 
Minister in his forties had made him too grandiose for their taste, 
and that he had never had enough of the common touch anyway. 
Now he is mellower, and talk of a revolution within the Liberals 
is no longer heard. But a split with the Country Party is not 
inconceivable. The Country Party recently deserted the Liberals 
in the Victorian State Parliament and brought on an election. 

National development in Australia also has to contend with one 
of the most remarkable Communist Party organizations in the 
world. Australia is a casual, prosperous country: true, it has its 
own economic troubles, but there is little fear of economic disaster. 
It is not a country where much Communist strength would be 
expected, and at the last election the Communists got only 40,941 
votes. Yet almost every key industrial union is under Communist 
control. The contradiction between the party’s size and its influence 
is far greater than, for instance, in Britain. The coal industry 
provides an example of its tactics. 

Its policy, which has been completely successful, has been to 
prevent any stocks of coal from being built up anywhere in 
Australia, so that a strike is effective immediately. In South 
Australia, which depends on New South Wales for coal, the delay 
of one collier is capable of stopping the whole industry of the 
State. Reserves are barely enough for a few hours’ running. 
Sydney’s main power-house is also often running on only a few 
hours’ stocks of coal. A strike cuts at Sydney’s electricity immedi- 
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ately. Shortage of coal has kept Australia’s steel production at 
two-thirds of its capacity, and this is a steel industry as efficient 
as any in the world. 

Even more astonishing has been the success of the Miners’ 
Federation in resisting efforts to make full use of Australia’s open- 
cut coal resources, which could solve many of the country’s 
industrial problems almost overnight. It has been known for a 
long time that the most accessible coal—the coal which can be 
reached by the ‘open-cut’ method—is not being properly ex- 
ploited. It can be got with less men and less skill than deep coal. 

The Chifley Government was always anxious not to provoke 
even the Communist trade unions; Mr Chifley has gone on record 
as describing Communism as just another ‘philosophy’. It was 
not until a disastrous coal strike brought the country to a standstill 
for almost two months last year that he really challenged the 
Communists. A means was found to bring a number of Com- 
munist union leaders into court, and several of them were put in 
prison. But the Government’s sharpest weapon was these open- 
cut fields, and it put troops in to work them. The astonishing 
result was that within a few days inexperienced troops had sur- 
passed the miners’ usual output of 70,000 tons a day from these 
mines. At the rate at which they were working it was calculated 
they would soon be producing 100,000 tons a week. And then the 
strike collapsed. Ministers met to consider keeping the troops at 
work for another two months to build up a stock of coal. The 
troops were withdrawn immediately. It is said that the non- 
Communist Australian Workers’ Union, the biggest union in the 
country, was willing to challenge the Miners’ Federation and 
work the open cuts themselves. They were not asked to do so. So 
the defeat of the Communists was not driven home. 

Before the Election Menzies had promised to adopt more severe 
methods in dealing with the Communists. It remains to see how 
he will manage, but he has already invoked the Crimes Act against 
the Queensland stevedores. He has also arranged for the States 

import large quantities of coal—an unheard-of measure. The 

Miners’ Federation, on its side, has announced that it will not 
co-operate with the present Government. Neither side is wasting 

ich time with preliminaries, and it should soon be obvious 

vhich is going to win. 

[t is still true that Australia rides on the sheep’s back. Wool is 
her greatest industry, and Australia is the world’s biggest wool 
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producer. Wool, therefore, throws a tremendous weight into the 
balance of the country’s economy, and at present it happens to be 
fetching a record price on the world market. This situation worries 
many economists. It has helped to keep general prices steadily 
rising in Australia, but there is no guarantee that should there be a 
sudden fall in wool prices this state of affairs will continue. Some 
economists argue in favour of an appreciation of the Australian 
pound (now worth four-fifths of sterling) but of course the country 
vote, and hence the Country Party, will have none of it. Casey’s 
ambitious National Development scheme, when it gets under 
way, may provide the steadying influence. 

Devaluation has dramatically improved the export prospects 
of the big primary industries, but it has also already produced a 
disturbing acceleration in the rise of domestic costs. In the three 
months before devaluation retail prices were rising at a rate 
equivalent to 7 per cent a year. In the next three months this 
figure went to 11 per cent and wholesale prices rose even more 
sharply. The effect is most seriously felt by Australia’s growing 
secondary industries, because new markets are now opening to 
them in the Far East. Mr Menzies is faced with the task of check- 
ing this rise before it squeezes highly-priced Australian products 
out of these markets. 

It is not widely realized outside Australia that the country is, 
relatively, one of the most highly industrialized in the world. Its 
secondary industries are worth more than its more spectacular 
primary industries, and to find markets for them as they grow 
rapidly is one of Australia’s serious problems. One of the main 
difficulties is the high prices of Australian goods, and here the 
high wages paid form an important element. For example, Austra- 
lian wharf-labourers worked an average of thirty-three hours a 
week last year for an average weekly wage of {10. The basic wage 
in the capital cities—the lowest that can be paid to any unskilled 
man—ranges from {6 7s. 6d. to £6 14s. a week. 

How Mr Menzies will attack prices is not yet clear. One of his 
first steps has been a decision to import whatever steel is needed 
for Government projects, in order to end the drastic shortage 
from which private industry and building has suffered since the 
war. Canberra lobbyists believe that he will depart radically from 
Mr Chifley’s policy and seek a dollar loan for capital goods for 
industrial expansion. (A Liberal Government may, incidentally, 
have more chance of borrowing in America than would have been 
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the case with a Labour Government). This is, as Mr Casey says, 
the second great pioneering period in Australia’s history. It is, 
in other terms, Australia’s industrial revolution making a delayed 
appearance. And revolutions never run on simple lines. 

But what of the prospects that the economist cannot measure? 
—of Australia’s cultural future? 

There is plenty of evidence of intellectual vitality, but Australia 
has not yet crossed the threshold of important creation. Here 
physical isolation has proved a very real stumbling-block, for in a 
young country this isolation makes it difficult for intelligent people 
to keep a tight hold on the highest standards, and encourages them 
to betake themselves to other countries with less limited markets. 
To some extent the nation has its brains in the Northern Hemis- 
phere and its feet in the Southern. If, for instance, every Australian 
singer from Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells went home at the 
same time, Australia could start a good national opera house (at 
present it has none), and England would seriously notice the 
difference. Henry Handel Richardson is an example of a creative 
mind which had to search for a better intellectual climate abroad. 
But this phase is probably ending even now. 

Australian painters have interpreted the local scene without 
ny shaking revelations. The outstanding artist is a satirical por- 
traitist of great vigour but small output, William Dobell. The 
greatest ferment is in music. Public enthusiasm is astonishing, and 
at least one orchestra, the Sydney Symphony, would sound quite 
acceptable in London. 

The question of immigration to Australia is at present very 
much to the fore. But in all the recent discussions on the subject, 
officials seem to have been thinking only in terms of bricklayers 
and technicians. Nobody appears to want a man who only plays an 
oboe. Nobody has asked him to go there. The Government will 
soon have to look at migration more subtly than that. 
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The Role of Manchuria in 
Communist Strategy 


WHEN Japan capitulated in August 1945 she left Manchuria, which 
she had occupied since 1931, a richer prize than it had ever been 
before. A railway network of some 9,000 miles, backed by adequate 
locomotive and rolling stock construction works, and supple- 
mented by extensive motor highways, as well as by port and 
harbour developments, allowed the intensive exploration of 
Manchurian mineral, forest, and agricultural resources. The 
Japanese had effected a great expansion in the production of coal, 
iron-ore, non-ferrous metals, and salt. Their achievements in the 
pastoral and agricultural fields had not been so impressive, though 
Manchuria remained an important supplier of food and fertilizers. 
While Manchuria in the main continued to export raw materials 
and semi-finished products to feed Japanese factories, there had 
been a considerable growth in industrial manufacture, notably in 
the armaments, engineering, and chemical industries, and to a 
lesser degree in textiles and general consumer goods. The country 
was not yet the self-sufficient centre of manufacture which the 
Kwantung Army chiefs had envisaged as their ‘continental war 
base’, but it was on the road to achieving this position. Its growing 
industries were fed by the pig iron and steel ingot production 
of Anshan and Penhsihu, and driven by a great increase in thermal 
and hydro-electric power. Divorced from Japanese capital invest- 
ment and technical skill, Manchuria was in a sense ‘in the air’ with 
the fall of Japan, but the country had so far escaped with relatively 
slight damage, in which it stood in welcome contrast to most of 
China south of the Great Wall. Hence, with anticipated American 
financial and technical assistance, together with replacements and 
renewals in the form of Japanese reparations, the Chinese National- 
ist Government regarded Manchuria as an invaluable asset in their 
task of reconstruction. 

It is now evident that this was what the Soviet Government 
were determined to prevent. They had seen with suspicion and 
disquiet the growth of the Manchurian industrial potential under 
the auspices of the Japanese—and not without good reason, in 
view of Japanese expansionist ambitions. To counter these they had 
built up their own centres of heavy industry in their Far Eastern 
territories, as a support for the Soviet armed forces there; but this 
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region suffered from a deficiency in food supplies, which control 
of Manchurian agricultural resources could remedy. Stalin was 
therefore willing to enter the war against Japan, once Germany 
had been disposed of, provided he obtained, inter alia, a foothold 
in Manchuria. As is now well known, he secured the promise of 
this from Roosevelt and Churchill in the secret agreement made at 
Yalta on 11 February 1945. 

At Yalta Stalin had professed respect for Chinese sovereignty 
over Manchuria. In an interview on 28 May with Harry Hopkins, 
in Moscow, Stalin ‘made categorical statement that he would do 
everything he could to promote unification of China under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. He further stated that this leader- 
ship should continue after the war, because no one else was strong 
enough. He specifically stated that no Communist leader was 
strong enough to unify China’. He ‘repeated all of his statements 
made at Yalta that he wanted a unified and stable China and 
wanted China to control all of Manchuria as part of a United 
China’. Hopkins was further edified to learn that Stalin considered 
that ‘the United States was the only Power with the resources to 
aid China economically after the war’.! At the same time Stalin 
hinted that Soviet participation in war against Japan depended on 
Chinese acquiescence in the Yalta arrangements. 

The American Government accordingly reported these views to 
Chiang Kai-shek in mid-June, although Stalin seems to have been 
first in the field with the information.* The Chinese Government, 
though not happy about the situation, had no option but to open 
negotiations in Moscow, with the American Government holding 
a watching brief to see that the concessions to the U.S.S.R., made 

t Yalta, were not exceeded. The Soviet Government did, in fact, 
seek to put the widest interpretation on the Yalta provisions and, 
in respect of Manchuria, did succeed in obtaining somewhat more 
than the American Government thought warranted. “The agree- 
ment on Dairen committed China to declare Dairen a free port 
open to the commerce and shipping of all nations and provided for 
Chinese administration of the port; but it exceeded Yalta by 
granting the Soviet Union a lease of half of the port facilities, free 

{ charge. . . The agreement on Port Arthur provided for the 

nt use of the area as a naval base by the two Powers and extended 


The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins, edited by Robert E. Sher- 
| (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948-9), Vol. II, pp. 891-92. 
* United States Relations with China, U.S. Department of State Publication, 
: t 1949, p. 116. 
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the boundary of that area farther than the United States expected, 
though not to the pre-1904 boundary which the U.S.S.R. would 
have preferred’. 

The railway agreement provided for the uniting of the former 
Chinese Eastern Railway, from Manchuli to Suifenho, and of the 
South Manchurian Railway, from Harbin to Dairen and Port 
Arthur, into a single line to be called the Chinese Changchun 
Railway. This was to be jointly owned and operated by the 
U.S.S.R. and the Republic of China. It was to be a purely com- 
mercial enterprise which could be used for the conveyance of 
Soviet troops only during the time of war against Japan, while the 
Chinese Government was made responsible for guarding the 
railway and for the organization and control of the railway police.’ 
General control of the line was vested in a Sino-Soviet Commission 
of ten members, five of each nationality, but with a Chinese chair- 
man having a casting vote. Management of the line was to be in 
the hands of a Soviet director, with a Chinese deputy.* These 
port and railway agreements were adjuncts to the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, signed on 14 August 1945, and, 
like that instrument, were to endure for thirty years. 

The Treaty itself, concluded between the National Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic and the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
pledged both parties to work together in close and friendly colla- 
boration after the coming of peace ‘and to act according to the 
principles of mutual respect for their sovereignty and territorial 
integrity and of non-interference in the internal affairs of the other 
contracting party’. Furthermore, in one of the exchanges of Notes 
which accompanied the Treaty, the Soviet Government gave a 
specific pledge to respect the territorial and administrative integrity 
of the Three Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and Chinese so- 
vereignty therein. 

It soon became apparent that Soviet policy was to be very 
different from what Stalin had professed at Yalta and Moscow. 
In 1949 the Chinese Communists could with reason declare that 
the agreements made at Yalta and Moscow in 1945 had been a 
big help to their cause, since these had contributed to keep the 


1 [bid., 117-18. 

2 It has nevertheless been reported that Soviet troops are acting as railway 
guards. 

3 These arrangements never came into full effect because of the civil strife in 
Manchuria. The Soviet Government ran the former Chinese Eastern Railway 
although the Chinese Communists were allowed to make use of it. 
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north-east out of the hands of the Kuomintang and the United 
States. ‘To Stalin, who foresaw from the first the post-war 
division of world power, Kuomintang China was a satellite ally of 
the United States. It must therefore be weakened as much as 
possible and, in particular, excluded from the regions adjacent to 
Soviet territory, of which Manchuria was one of the utmost 
strategic importance. 

In pursuance of this policy the Soviet occupation forces con- 
fiscated the stocks of food and materials accumulated by the 
Japanese and, beginning in September 1945, proceeded to remove 
selected machinery and equipment from industrial installations 
in Manchuria, on the ground that all Japanese enterprises which 
had rendered services to the Japanese Army were legitimate war 
booty. In reply to Chinese official protests the Soviet Government 
in January 1946 proposed that certain specified coal mines, iron 
and steel plants, chemical works, and cement factories should 
become joint Sino-Soviet enterprises, but this the Chinese Govern- 
ment refused to accept. 

Apart from this treatment of ‘war’ industries, Soviet financial 
and commercial agencies utilized their occupation currency to 
effect forced purchases of a great deal of Japanese and other 
civilian properties in Manchuria, including the holdings of 
I'schurin and Company, the largest wholesale and retail mercantile 
organization in North Manchuria. They thus acquired, and have 
up to the present retained, a substantial grip upon the economic 
life of the region. 

In the third place, the Russians allowed Chinese Communist 
troops to enter Manchuria and to secure possession of captured 
Japanese stocks of arms and ammunition. At the same time they 
did their best to hamper the movement of Chinese Nationalist 
forces into the country, in particular by denying them the use of 
Dairen (Dalny), the greatest port and most convenient mode of 
entry. Here, on the plea that a de jure state of war with Japan still 
exists, the Russians have hitherto retained full control, with a 
local Chinese Communist administration as their auxiliary. 

The consequence was that when, in April 1946, the Russian 
troops withdrew from Manchuria, with the exceptions of Port 

\rthur and Dairen, they left the Chinese Communists in control 
t northern Manchuria as well as of large areas south of the 
Sungari river. The Nationalist forces secured Mukden, Changchun, 


Ta Kung Pao, Shanghai, 7 September 1949. 
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and other cities in south Manchuria, but were dependent for their 
supply routes upon the Peking-Mukden railway and the routes 
via Hulutao and Yingkow, all of which were subject to constant 
interruption by the Communist forces. 

In view of this situation and of the existence of large Com- 
munist forces in parts of China south of the Great Wall, Chiang 
Kai-shek would have done well to have deferred any attempt to 
reconquer Manchuria until he had consolidated his position else- 
where. But he refused to listen to such counsels and instead poured 
the pick of his American-trained divisions into Manchuria. The 
result was a fatal over-extension of his forces, both in Manchuria 
and generally throughout China, which enabled the Communists 
to reduce them to the defensive and to wear them down, while 
steadily extending their own hold on the countryside. Further- 
more, the corrupt and oppressive character of Kuomintang civil 
and military administration alienated the Manchurian populace 
from the mainly southern Chinese régime and materially furthered 
the progress of Communist domination. The final debacle came 
in October 1948, when, following the capture of the Nationalist 
supply base at Chinchow, the main Kuomintang army in the 
Mukden area, demoralized and deserted by its leaders, surrendered 
to the Communists. 

This had tremendous consequences, not only for Manchuria 
but for all the Chinese mainland. Chiang Kai-shek had now lost 
the cream of his armies and the best of their equipment, while the 
Communist forces in Manchuria, correspondingly strengthened 
and encouraged, were free to join in the conquest of North 
China, which the Nationalists could no longer hope to hold. Its 
fall was in turn followed by the collapse of Kuomintang resistance 
in southern and western China. Thus, not for the first time in 
Chinese history, events in Manchuria had decisive results for the 
whole country. 

The Russians had probably not foreseen this swift procession of 
events, which, indeed, a modicum of common sense and efficiency 
on the part of the Nationalist higher command would have sufficed 
to prevent. The Soviet policy of endeavouring to detach Man- 
churia from Chinese control and to establish Russian strategic and 
commercial preponderance there was conditioned on Stalin’s 
belief, recorded above, that the Chinese Communists would not 
be strong enough to secure immediate control of all China. The 
new situation has necessitated a recasting of Soviet political and 
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economic policy in Manchuria. Within the Politbureau this has not 
improbably resulted in some divergence of views, which would 
be in line with traditional oscillations of Russian policy, between 
efforts at indirect influence over the Chinese Central Government 
and attempts to secure direct control over Chinese border regions. 

As the Chinese Communists extended their hold in Manchuria 

they established local and provincial administrations which were 
eventually united under a North-Eastern Administrative Council, 
headed by Lin Feng, a Manchurian-born Chinese Communist; 
though its most influential member appears from the first to have 
been Kao Kang, a Shensi man, and secretary of the North- 
Eastern Bureau of the central committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party. In August 1949 the Administrative Council gave place to a 
North-Eastern People’s Government, elected by a People’s Con- 
gress, with Kao Kang as both Chairman and Party Secretary. Thus 
the North-East is now one of the regions into which the Com- 
munists are dividing China. The Communists, profiting by the 
example of Nationalist blunders, have been careful to avoid 
antagonizing the local feelings of the Manchurian Chinese. At the 
same time this North-Eastern People’s Government is subordinate 
to the Central Government of the People’s Republic of China, 
established in Peking in October 1949. A more effective bond of 
unity, however, is provided by the Communist Party organs, 
which everywhere parallel the local, provincial, and regional civil 
administrations, and which are the real originators and arbiters of 
policy. As the Communists consolidate their position, it is likely 
that, behind the fagade of regionalism, they will effect a greater 
degree of unity than China has yet experienced. 

The new North-Eastern region differs from Manchukuo and 
from Manchuria prior to 1931 in that the western portions of the 
country, wholly or largely inhabited by Mongols, have been 
detached to form part of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region. 
This extends over most of Inner Mongolia, with a regional govern- 
ment of its own, headed by the Mongol Communist Yun Tze, and 
located at Wangyehmiao, now renamed Ulanhoto, or Red City. 
(hus Manchuria is now more Chinese than ever, despite the 
xistence of some two and a half million people of various minority 

races, but chiefly Korean.} 


lhe total population, according to the Japanese census of 1940, was 43°2 
n. The Communists have redivided the country into the six provinces of 
tung, Liaohsi, Heilungkiang, Sungkiang, Hokiang, and Kirin. 
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Beginning in July 1946, the Communists progressively put into 
effect their agrarian policy of confiscating the landlords’ estates and 
the holdings of ‘rich’ peasants and redividing them among poor 
peasants and former tenantry. Lin Feng, in his valedictory report 
to the North-Eastern People’s Congress on 26 August 1949, said 
that the process had been completed by the previous spring. 
6,200,000 acres had been redistributed, on a basis of 1.16 acres 
per head in north Manchuria and half an acre per head in the south. 
This vast act of spoliation, which extended to the money, farm 
animals, and even clothing of the victims, was not effected without 
much overt and covert resistance. It has resulted in the destruction 
of the landed classes who would be most impervious to Communist 
indoctrination, and the substitution of a large mass of small 
holders, who, despite State assistance in the form of loans, cannot 
but find their existence a precarious one in view of the climatic and 
other vicissitudes which the Chinese farmer has to face. It is 
not without significance in this connection that Mao Tse-tung 
in an article written to commemorate the twenty-eighth anniver- 
sary of the Chinese Communist Party on 1 July 1949, asserted 
that ‘without the socialization of agriculture, there will be no 
complete and consolidated socialism’.1 The Communists are 
already operating a number of large-scale State-owned farms in 
Manchuria; these, however, are probably already-existing Japanese 
enterprises which have been taken over. 

This wholesale transference of property, combined with three 
years of civil strife and heavy requisitions in money and kind by 
both Nationalists and Communists, has had a depressing effect on 
Manchurian agricultural production. Lin Feng himself, in the 
above-mentioned speech, said that 3,560,000 acres were then under 
cultivation, or little more than half of what had been redistributed. 
He added that during 1945—9 the Manchurian people had furnished 
1,600,000 recruits to the Communist armies and contributed 
4,500,000 tons of grain for military use. Furthermore, in the 
summer of 1949 the North-Eastern Administrative Council sent a 
delegation, headed by Kao Kang, in his capacity as Chairman of 
the financial and economic committee, to Moscow, where it was 
officially announced on 31 July that they had concluded a trade 
agreement for one year. This provided for Soviet sales of industrial 
equipment and manufactured goods in return for Manchurian 
exports of foodstuffs and raw materials to the Soviet Union. No 


1 Quoted in U.S. Relations with China, p. 726. 
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quantity figures were published, and the Chinese Communists 
have strenuously denounced the reports that the export of food- 
stuffs from Manchuria to the U.S.S.R. has been on a scale to 
cause food shortages and distress in the north-east. They have 
also denied the existence of further secret agreements of the same 
kind. 

However this may be, the export of foodstuffs to the U.S.S.R., 
at’ a time when Manchuria is only slowly recovering from the 
ravages of war and when large areas elsewhere in China are 
afflicted by famine, is an obvious anomaly, and a matter about 
which the Chinese Communists are clearly sensitive. They are 
endeavouring to rehabilitate the sadiy-battered Manchurian 
industries, which at present are producing only some 30 per cent 
of their output under Japanese auspices. The Chinese Communists 
are now giving priority to industrial reconstruction and expansion, 
with Manchuria as the main centre of this development and the 
intended supplier of equipment to other parts of China. They have 
been sending to Manchuria Chinese technicians from south of the 
Great Wall, and they have applied to the Soviet Union for experts 
and for industrial equipment. These they have received, though, 
prior to the recently concluded Sino-Soviet Treaty, apparently 
not on a large scale. 

These Chinese Communist attempts to integrate Manchuria 
politically, as well as economically, with the rest of China have 
necessitated a modification in Soviet Russian policy. The Chinese 
Communist leaders are faithful disciples of Moscow, and have 
recently become more ardently ‘Marxian-Leninist’ in their public 
itterances than ever. Any talk of “Titoism’ among them is best 
lismissed, for the present at any rate, as wishful thinking. But 
they are new to power, and in one sense their real difficulties are 
nly just beginning. They still have to beware of the influential 

ivil and military non-Communist groups in China who joined 
hem out of disgust with the Kuomintang, but who still think in 
nationalist terms and who would be alienated by a too obvious 
xploitation of their country by the U.S.S.R. Consequently the 
existence of Russian special rights and interests in Manchuria and 
iny subordination of its economic development to the needs of the 
Soviet Union constitute an embarrassment and a danger to the 
Chinese Communists, and, hence, an obstacle to the Soviet policy 

{ furthering the Communist advance over Asia. These considera- 

ns evidently prevailed in Moscow over any doubts of the fidelity 
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of their Chinese allies or, more probably, of their effectiveness in 
a future world conflict. 

The result has been the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Assistance, which, with its accompanying 
agreements, was signed in Moscow on 14 February 1950. The 
Treaty itself replaces that of 1945 and provides for Sino-Soviet 
military co-operation in the event of aggression by Japan ‘or any 
other State which should unite with Japan, directly or indirectly, 
in acts of aggression’. Thus China becomes a satellite ally of the 
U.S.S.R.: Mao has chosen his road, which is Moscow’s road.! 

This ‘permits a new approach to the question of the Chinese 
Changchun Railway, Port Arthur, and Dalny’.? After the signing 
of a peace treaty with Japan, and in any case not later than the 
end of 1952, the Soviet Government will transfer to that of China 
all their rights in the Railway, will withdraw their troops from the 
Port Arthur zone, and will hand over installations there, receiving 
compensation for improvements effected since 1945. Provision is 
made for continued joint use of Port Arthur in the event of the 
military stipulations of the Treaty coming into operation. In the 
meantime detailed arrangements are to be made for a larger 
Chinese share in the administration of the Railway and in the 
military and civil government of the Port Arthur zone. The ques- 
tion of Dalny is to be further considered upon the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan, but the authority of the Chinese Govern- 
ment over the local administration there is explicitly acknowledged, 
and all property under Soviet administration or lease in the port 
is to be taken over by the Chinese Government in the course of 
the present year. Finally, in a separate exchange of notes the 
Soviet Government agrees to hand over gratis all property in 
Manchuria acquired by Soviet economic organizations from 
Japanese owners. 

The Manchurian Agreement is a shrewd move on the part of 
Stalin, who has given Mao ‘face’ in China by promising to him 
concessions which would never have been accorded to Chiang 
Kai-shek. At the same time it establishes a probationary period; 
Moscow does not propose to loosen its strategic grip upon Man- 


1 ‘Not only in China but also in the world, without exception, one either leans 
to the side of imperialism or to the side of socialism. Neutrality is a camouflage, 
and a third road does not exist.’ Mao Tse-tung, in his article of 1 July 1949, 
quoted in U.S. Rélations with China, p. 723. 

2 Preamble to Agreement on the Chinese Changchun Railway, Port Arthur, 
and Dalny. Soviet News, 15 February 1950. 

* This should be distinguished from the machinery removed as ‘war booty’ 
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churia until it is sure that its allies have the capacity to retain and 
consolidate the power which they have acquired. Thirdly, and 
most significantly, a gesture is made to Japan. By virtue of the 
capacities of her people and of her advanced position in industrial 
equipment and technique, she is still, potentially, the strongest of 
the Asiatic States. It is a not unreasonable assumption that the 
connection made between the proposed Soviet withdrawal from 
Manchuria and peace with Japan is a bait intended to attract 
Japan into the ‘Moscow-Peking Axis’. It is precisely Japan who 
could most effectively assist in the industrial development of 
Manchuria and of China in general. If she were politically reliable 
Moscow would have no objection to her regaining at least a 
measure of her former economic preponderance in Manchuria. 
Unless Japan can regain something of what she lost in 1945 the 
future of her economy appears precarious in the extreme. Thus 
Manchuria, which has played so decisive a part in bringing China 
into the Communist camp, may now be utilized in an attempt to 
draw Japan there as well. 


F.C. J. 
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Background to the May Conference 


‘In the life of institutions, as in that of men, there are decisive 
moments. I think that, for Unesco, the coming General Conference 
is one of those moments’. Thus Dr Torres Bodet, Director- 
General, referring to the Florence Conference of Unesco which 
pens on 22 May. 

Come a global assignment which was without precedent, and 
therefore ill defined, Unesco in the past four years has had to 
liscover not only what things can be done but also the te chniques 

r doing them. It has now some effective machinery, particularly 
for extended action under President Truman’s Fourth Point— 

hnical assistance to the undeveloped areas. The delegates at 

rence will have to decide whether Unesco is to take up its 
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allowance of dollars, and, in conjunction with the other specialized 
agencies of the U.N., seek to dispel ignorance and raise the 
standards of life of the backward areas of the world, The question 
is no longer one of Christian charity. In the words of Lord Boyd 
Orr: “Today the masses who have never enjoyed the conditions 
necessary for a full life are realizing more and more that the 
poverty which has cramped their existence is no longer necessary; 
it was not ordained by God that they should be born to poverty 
and content with poverty as their lot in life. . .’ The only question 
is whether serums, tractors, and ‘know-how’ shall be supplied, 
for instance to China or Afghanistan, as part of the United Nations 
concept of one world, or by an individual great Power as part of 
the ideological conflict. 

There is little doubt what the Florence decision will be. With 
a specific allowance of some millions of dollars, Unesco should 
be able to use its resources and experience to the full. For this 
purpose the right personnel must be found and trained, but with 
gathering momentum the operation will add appreciably to the 
constructive developments which make the second half of the 
twentieth century interesting if dangerous. 

It is in Africa and the illiterate East that the effects are likely 
to be most remarkable. Perhaps that is why the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan recently called Unesco ‘the best of all the U.N. 
agencies’. Unesco is certainly making strides in the East. The 
Dominion of India has co-operated closely with Unesco from the 
beginning, and last year its representative, Professor Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, now Ambassador in Moscow, was chairman of 
the Executive Board. The Field Science Co-operation Centre for 
South Asia was set up in New Delhi early in 1948; the Seminar on 
Rural Adult Education was organized last year in Mysore; pilot 
work in popular libraries near Delhi is in progress and will shortly 
be linked with a new project in adult social education. Community 
studies, centred on the anthropological department of the Indian 
Museum, are to be followed by a study of social tensions in India 
under the supervision of an expert from the United States. This 
last task will be carried out in co-operation with the universities 
of India. At the same time, India has set up an Institute for 
Cultural Co-operation, has played a vigorous part not only in 
sending students abroad but also in offering Indian fellowships 
for foreign students, and at present has utilized the Unesco book- 
coupon scheme to the extent of $75,000. 
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Other nations of the East also seek close connection with 
Unesco. Burma was one of the countries most heavily devastated 
by World War ITI, and is in need of aid for educational reconstruc- 
tion. A mission from Unesco is to be sent out in the autumn of 
this year to advise on all aspects of popular education, from funda- 
mental to adult, and will also deal with technical education and 
vocational guidance. Meanwhile, the Burmese Government has 
itself embarked on some mass education work, with sixty leaders 
who have had six months’ special training. 

Ceylon joined Unesco in November 1949, and so far has mainly 
been recruiting teachers through the International Refugee 
Organization. But Ceylon also seeks help from Unesco in technical 
education and vocational guidance. Though only a small country, 
it is, after Japan, educationally the most advanced in South Asia 
and the Far East. It has already introduced nine years of com- 
pulsory education. 

Thailand was the first member State to receive the aid of a 
Unesco mission. Some of the recommendations have already been 
put into effect, and a National Commission was established in 
October 1949. The Thailand Government is particularly interested 
in Unesco’s science programme, and suggests that under the 
[ruman technical assistance scheme Unesco should set up a 
scientific institute in Thailand for the training of scientists and 
also for research. This proposal is related to the general desire 
for a Unesco Regional Centre, on the lines already agreed for 
Latin America. It is argued that nations in the Far East cannot 
afford the transport costs involved in sending delegates to seminars 
nd conferences in Europe, and that, equally, Unesco cannot 
ifford to send from Paris the considerable number of experts and 
idvisers which the Far East continually requires. On the other 
hand, delegations need seldom be large, air transport costs are 

kely to fall, regional centres may have high maintenance costs 

f their own, and, much more important, may in the course of 
time develop idiosyncrasies bordering upon heresy. For an area 
vhich includes the great nations of China and Japan, each wear- 

g today a very prominent question mark on its forehead, the 
natter is obviously fraught with dangerous possibilities. 

With regard to China, the prolonged exclusion of the country 
inder its Communist Government from membership of the 
United Nations and its agencies can only play into the hands of 
the nations outside Unesco. Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 
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are member States of Unesco: Christian universities still function 
in China: thousands of Chinese were educated in the West and 
have no desire for separation; it seems that the new China must 
surely soon be made eligible for admission. 

What of Japan and the forces of reaction which threaten gradu- 
ally to re-establish themselves there? Perhaps purely for reasons 
of national pride, perhaps partly to learn more democratic methods, 
the Japanese have in the past three years shown interest in Unesco. 
Not yet permitted to organize a National Commission, they have 
produced some 400 small ‘Unesco Co-operative Associations’ 
where questions of education, science, and culture are discussed 
from an international point of view. Except for the middle-aged 
and the elderly, this approach is probably very difficult, for two 
decades of ‘thought control’ and indoctrination are not easily 
sloughed off. But the apparent interest should be noted, and 
particularly the Government support for these associations. Two 
years ago the Government allotted them 40,000 yen; today they 
receive 5 million yen. But this large figure is put into perspective 
by an exchange rate of 360 yen to the dollar, even after the different 
standards of life are discounted. Meanwhile, as agreed at the last 
Conference, Unesco itself has activities in Japan, through its 
official representative there and a remarkably small committee. 
Limited free distribution of Unesco documents and publications 
is made to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) and to interested Japanese institutions and individuals. 
Various kindred activities, for which instructions in high-flown 
verbiage are supplied, but which in practice may amount to little, 
make up the total enterprise. To any one who has pondered upon 
the problems of Japan’s rapidly growing population, its difficult 
economy, and not least its educational inheritance of mystical 
nationalism, the present programme of Unesco in Japan seems 
quite inadequate. 

Work in the European ex-enemy countries is a little more 
vigorous. There is a Unesco office in each of the three zones of 
Germany, and exchange of scientific, educational, and cultural 
material calculated to further the aims of Unesco is going well. 
Germany is also permitted a limited use of Unesco’s book- 
coupon scheme. Study of textbooks with a view to their improve- 
ment from the international angle is also in hand; some Unesco 
fellowships have been made available to Germans and exchange 
of persons is making some headway. In addition, selected German 
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experts are being invited to attend certain technical conferences 
and seminars, and at the Florence Conference the representatives of 
the occupying Powers will be accompanied by German advisers. 
But having regard to all the past conditioning of the German 
people, and the difficulties of those Germans who are seeking to 
build up democratic life in school, university, and State, Unesco’s 
activities in that country also seem inadequate. This is especially 
true of the provision of Unesco publications; German scholars 
need the printed word rather more than the film or the radio. 

This statement is not intended to disparage the quite remark- 
able success of the mass communications section of Unesco 
during the past year. Scores of radio transmissions all over the 
world have been broadcasting matter of world interest which 
Unesco has regularly supplied. Unesco has also supplied material 
utilized in feature broadcasts. Talks given by experts called to 
Unesco conferences have been recorded and made available for 
broadcasting, or other use, free of charge. Attention can also be 
directed to the longer authoritative radio scripts prepared by 
Unesco on vital subjects such as the relationship between growth 
of world population and the world’s food supply. In this country 
public interest in this important question has been stimulated by 
the admirable booklets of the Bureau of Current Affairs. 

Such efforts, extending continually during the past two years, 
have been performing some of Unesco’s work in dispelling ig- 
norance of other nations’ ways and lives, and also, to a lesser 
extent, in making Unesco and its purposes more widely known. 
his last topic is extremely important, because ultimately it is 
ipon public support that Unesco’s Budget depends. Although 
there are now fifty-four member States, most of the funds come 
from the advanced democracies. The United States pays 37.8 per 
cent, the United Kingdom 13.3 per cent, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa together 8 per cent, France 7 per cent, 
and the Scandinavian countries between them about 3 per cent. 

In the past twelve months public interest in Unesco has con- 
siderably extended, especially in the United States. Probably the 
activity of voluntary organizations in the U.S.A. in collecting 
funds for educational reconstruction is partly responsible. But 
more nations are now in a position to help, witness the gift by 
hailand of seventy-four tons of rice for the refugee children of 
the Middle East. Here, incidentally, Unesco’s educational re- 

struction department has done good work among the Arab 
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children in the desert. Only lack of funds—which must come 
from private sources—prevents their proper care and education. 
And there are 370,000 Greek children in almost as parlous a 
plight. Perhaps the recent Unesco-sponsored merger of British 
voluntary organizations engaged in this cause will prove useful. 
Perhaps, too, French experiments like those in Mégéve and other 
Alpine villages, for the orphans of maquisards, can provide a 
basis for new formulae to be applied through Unesco. 

But relief work is by no means the principal focus of general 
interest in Unesco. It is gratifying to find many references to 
Unesco in the daily press of France, whilst the official bulletins 
of the French Ministry of Education keep teachers well informed 
on all Unesco developments. The French delegation in 1949 
vigorously opposed the Budget reductions which Mr Hardman 
demanded; his case, as reported in the London press, did not 
read very convincingly, and fortunately a compromise was 
reached. Press support for Unesco in England has recently shown 
signs of overtaking that of France. The great adventure of trying, 
within a few years, to raise the standard of life in the appalling 
Marbials Valley of Haiti has provided human interest which was 
excellently handled by a leading pictorial magazine. In the 
educational press The Schoolmaster has kept teachers informed of 
Unesco’s existence with short paragraphs and occasional articles. 
Recently, with the admirable conception of the tour by Mr 
Ritchie Calder in connection with Unesco’s projected ‘Institute of 
the Arid Zone’, attention has been directed to Unesco in other 
papers— The New Statesman, Picture Post, and the News Chronicle. 
The latter lent its science correspondent specially for this work. 
The excellent maps and pamphlets produced by George Philip 
will have carried this subject as a lively centre of interest into 
hundreds of English schools. There is little doubt that other 
nations will follow the lead of this new technique for encouraging 
world-mindedness. 

But not all press comment in this country has been favourable: 
indeed there are sceptics in every land who are on the qua vive for 
Unesco’s least mistake. Such an occasion was given by a recent 
Unesco booklet issued for the centenary of Chopin, a disappointing 
performance badly translated, which did a serious disservice to 
Unesco. Here is an extreme example of the type of publication 
which the United Kingdom delegation has continually castigated. 
Whilst obviously without widespread publicity Unesco cannot 
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perform its task, it is equally obvious that the quality of material 
it puts out should command respect. A blunder of the kind just 
mentioned should strengthen the hands of Unesco’s highest 
officials in exacting scrupulous care from their subordinates. 

At present Unesco’s staff—gathered from all quarters of the 
globe—are almost all engaged on very short-term contracts. Such 
a plan has overwhelming advantages in the formative years. Men 
who have been highly successful in their own country may easily 
prove inadequate in an international setting, and numerous per- 
manent appointments might well be disastrous. On the other hand 
it is difficult for Unesco to recruit men and women of the right 
quality for service in leading positions if they are engaged only 
for two or three years. People of this calibre can rarely be seconded 
for so long from their home country, and in order to take a Unesco 
temporary appointment may have to resign an important per- 
manent position at home. Perhaps as experience accumulates the 
Executive Board will increase the very small number of permanent 
positions through making such permanency conditional upon 
some outstanding contribution within three or four years. Or 
again, since many of the people needed in Unesco are experienced 
men and women over forty, ten-year contracts followed by pensions 
might secure quality without the risk of saddling the institution 
with elderly staff. For the work of members of the Unesco 
secretariat demands their highest output almost without relaxation. 

Most of the members of the Secretariat fully live up to these 
lemands.- But there is need, especially in the leading member 
States, for special university courses to prepare able men and 
women for the difficult work of the various agencies of the United 
Nations. There will be need, too, of such people in the National 
Commissions of every country as these develop. For instance, 
the staff of the United States National Commission, admittedly 
too small as yet for its tasks, already has about forty high grade 
professional officers. At the other end of the scale, there are 

juntries whose National Commission has, as yet, no secretariat 

nd exists mainly as an ornament or as bluff. But this attitude is 
idly passing; it is becoming recognized more and more clearly 
very year that the National Commissions are the main cutting- 
ige of Unesco’s machinery. Indeed, if the programme adopted 
by the General Conference were to consist merely of the limited 
technical and specialist work which can be performed by the 
Secretariat, the Organization would exist in vain. 
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In his latest report to the Executive Board, the Director-General 
emphasized these facts, when he urged that at the Florence 
Conference the Board should introduce a number of resolutions 
addressed not, as heretofore, to the Secretariat, but to member 
States, calling on them for definite action. In the past too many 
resolutions have been accepted which have not been made known 
properly even in the country which sponsored them. Still less has 
there been adequate follow-up. But at Florence this year, for the 
first time, the reports which every member State has to submit 
will be liable to discussion in plenary session. Dr Bodet has further 
urged that Governments should undertake to give their National 
Commissions an adequate income for permanent, independent 
secretariats, devoted entirely to the work of Unesco. If Unesco 
is ever to affect the masses of the world, as the planners of 1942-5 
envisaged, then this development is an absolute necessity. One of 
the principal purposes of National Commissions, as defined by 
Unesco’s Constitution, is to act as liaison between Governments 
and Unesco. So, in effect, they should stimulate Governments to 
fulfil within their own frontiers or elsewhere obligations which 
they assume at the General Conference. 

National Commissions in educationally backward countries 
must obviously make all efforts to ensure that advice given by 
Unesco missions is utilized. Indeed, it is already apparent that the 
Unesco missions to Thailand, Afghanistan, the Philippines, and 
elsewhere need to be followed up by further assistance from 
Unesco experts if the initial impetus is not to be lost. This raises 
the question of finance. When in London in 1946 the Preparatory 
Commission set Unesco’s first Budget figure at $74 million, it 
unanimously agreed that this was to be regarded as a small ‘taking- 
off’ Budget, to be followed by rapid expansion year by year. Yet 
four years later a ceiling of $8 million for 1951 has been accepted 
by the Executive Board, and the Florence Conference is not 
likely to increase this figure. 

Though in this article no reference has been made to whole 
fields of Unesco’s work (as in the sciences, or in seminars, the 
arts, libraries, museums, and the theatre), and though the achieve- 
ments of Unesco in the past year give ground for growing con- 
fidence, yet the intensifying ideological conflict makes extension 
of its activities the more urgent. It is well therefore to recall Dr 
Torres Bodet’s statement on finance and expansion in his report 
of last September. ‘It would be wrong’, he wrote, ‘to give the 
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impression that the education programme, on the scale on which 
it is now being conducted, is going far towards meeting the vast 
educational problems of the world.’ The Truman technical 
assistance plan should ease this situation for Unesco in some 
of the backward areas. But the new China is still kept outside 
Unesco’s orbit, a situation which encourages Russian influence. 
As for the development of a co-operative world outlook among 
other nations, in particular in Germany and Japan, one must 
hope for a constructive lead by the National Commissions of 
Powers signatory to the Atlantic Pact. 
C. H. D. 


The Evolution of the Cominform 
1947—1950° 


THE FIRST PHASE 
(October 1947-January 1948) 


[HE official history of the Cominform begins with the publication 
of its first communiqué on 5 October 1947. This communiqué 
stated that a meeting of representatives from nine Communist 
Parties had taken place in Poland at the end of September, but 
made no mention of the exact date and place. This secrecy is 
puzzling: before the war, when the Communist Parties had more 
reason to be conspiratorial, the meetings of the Comintern were 
widely publicized. According to some recent sources,” the Comin- 
form first met on 22-23 September 1947, in Polish Silesia, at 
Goering’s former hunting lodge in Wiliza Gora. There were 
present Kardelj and Djyilas for Yugoslavia, Chervenkov and 
Poptomov for Bulgaria, Gheorghiu-Dej and Anna Pauker for 
Rumania, Farkas and Revai for Hungary, Gomulka and Minc for 
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, Basic material for this study is drawn from the following sources: the 
minform newspaper, For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy (first 
ished fortnightly in Belgrade from November 1947; now weekly, published in 
t); The Soviet- Yugoslav Dispute (London, R.I.1.A., 1948); and the 
f the various trials. 
The Totalitarian Pattern’, by K. M. Smogorzewski, in The Nineteenth 
ind After, April 1949. 
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Poland, Zhdanov and Malenkov for the U.S.S.R., Duclos and 
Frajon for France, Slanski and Bastovanski for Czechoslovakia, and 
Longo and Reale for Italy. Among these names, apart from the 
Yugoslavs, only Gomulka’s was to be involved in the subsequent 
tragedies. Rajk never took part in a Cominform meeting, and 
Kostov was only present at the meeting which excommunicated 
his presumed accomplice, Tito. It is likely that he was summoned 
at Chervenkov’s instigation, in order to disclose his attitude and 
to provide the occasfon for publicly denouncing his common ideo- 
logical orientation with the Yugoslavs. 

With Gomulka the situation was obviously different. At the 
first meeting he was appointed Vice-Chairman. He was given the 
task of presenting one of the two reports on the public agenda, 
,‘On the interchange of experience and co-ordination’, the other 
report being Zhdanov’s on the international situation, This led to 
the common belief that Gomulka was one of the instigators of the 
Cominform, and to consequent surprise at his later breach of 
discipline. But it is extremely likely that, although they find them- 
selves constantly in dread of being convicted either of wrong-doing 
or of wrong-thinking, the leaders of the Eastern European Com- 
munist Parties also vacillate unexpectedly between Marxist axioms 
and provincial politics. It seems probable that Gomulka, although 
luke-warm about the new Russian coercive instrument, thought 
that it would be used mainly to direct the ineffectual Western Com- 
munist Parties. In the published extracts of his report ‘On co- 
ordination’, the operative points, apart from the survey of Poland, 
seem to be his\criticisms of the French and Italian Communist 
Parties after the liberation, when they let slip the opportunity of 
grasping power, in contrast to the Eastern Europeans, whose 
political superiority was proved by their efficient solution of the 
problem of consolidating their hold on the government. ‘The 
importance attached to this criticism is shown by the penitence of 
the French and Italian representatives, and by the statement in 
the final Resolution that ‘the need for inter-change and voluntary 
co-ordination of action in the various parties is particularly keenly 
felt at the present time’. It is even possible that the Russians pre- 
ferred that this proposal should emanate from a non-Russian. 

Indeed, although its treatment was attributed to Gomulka, the 
problem of co-ordinating the activity of certain of the Com- 
munist Parties was also dealt with at length by Zhdanov. His 
report has since become one of the corner-stones of Communist 
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ideology. From its text a great part of the resolution is drawn, and 
the resolution itself is quoted as the new ideological line in the 
post-war world. This new line presented the world as definitely 
divided into two blocs. As the United States, it was alleged, had 
clearly begun to organize the capitalist States for its aggressive 
plans, it was the duty of the ‘democratic’ countries not only to 
organize their defences against them, but by their united action to 
defeat them outright. After quoting the original decision of the 
Communist International to disband in May 1943, Zhdanov 
pointed out that ‘the present positon of the Communist Parties 
had its shortcomings . . . The need for mutual consultation 
and voluntary co-ordination had become particularly urgent at 
the present juncture’. One reason, he said, lay in the new inter- 
national situation, as a result of which fresh tasks devolved upon 
the Communist Parties of the new democracies as well as for the 
‘fraternal Communist Parties of France, Italy, Great Britain, and 
other countries’. Moreover, since the dissolution of the Comintern 
had been interpreted in some quarters as implying the elimination 
of all ties, “continued isolation may lead to a slackening of mutual 
understanding and at times even to serious blunders’. 

The first part of Zhdanov’s report was embodied in a published 
declaration defining the task of the Communist Parties as ‘taking 
into their hands the banner of defence of national independence 
and sovereignty of their countries’. The second part, combined 
with Gomulka’s report, formed the preamble of the Resolution, 
of which the five points were as follows: (i) that an Information 
Bureau should be set up, consisting of representatives of the nine 
Communist Parties; (ii) that it should be charged with the inter- 
change of information and, if need be, with co-ordination; (iii) 
that two delegates of each of the nine parties should form the 
Bureau; (iv) that the Bureau should have a printed organ, first 
fortnightly and then weekly; (v) that the Bureau should be located 
n Belgrade. ail 

(he primary task which faced the six Eastern European Com- 
munist Parties in September 1947, and which still remains, was 

) consolidate their leadership of the working classes in their own 

untries. This could be achieved, as far as the workers were 








‘It is the most pretentious effort since the Comintern programme of 1928 
t the essentials of Communism and of the world situation into one dia- 
’. Report on The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, by the Sub- 
mmittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S.A. House of Representa- 
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concerned, by the unification of the Communist and Socialist 
Parties, while the peasants had to be divorced from the Peasant 
Parties, split into kulaks, middle, and poor peasants, and then 
merged into a working collaboration with the workers’ Parties, 
Finally, the remnants of any bourgeois-democratic régime were to 
be annihilated. The whole operation took twelve months. 

But the two Western Communist parties had to learn a double 
lesson. At Wiliza Gora they met with sharp criticism: they were 
blamed for having lost their positions in the Government and for 
not having realized that the United States was assuming the lead 
in the Western world and preparing it for the struggle against the 
‘anti-fascist’ forces. Both Duclos and Longo admitted the short- 
comings of their parties along these lines. 

They were allotted a two-fold task, corresponding to the lost 
ground. They had to regain their positions in the leadership of 
the working class and to prepare it for a bitter struggle. On the 
other hand, they were to go to any lengths to secure the failure of 
the ‘American policy’ in Western Europe. Their mistaken policy 
of national effort had to be transformed into a policy of strikes, 
mass-action, and sabotage. The first general strike was launched 
in France on 18 November 1947, and in Italy on 12 November. 
Both took very violent forms. But the first wave had spent itself 
by the end of the year, because the workers had failed to carry out 
Communist instructions, rather than because the two Communist 
Parties themselves were unwilling to continue the struggle even 
ad absurdum. Strikes have recurred periodically since this date, 
but without growing popular consent. 

As for the Russian Communist Party, once it had set up the 
new body, it reserved for itself the task of establishing a new doc- 
trinal order and political discipline in the Communist army which 
the war and governmental activity had so visibly affected. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL POSITION DEFINED 
(January-July 1948) 
On 1 February 1948 a second public communiqué announced 


that the Cominform had met in January, this time in Yugoslavia. 


The names of the participants? showed that only one problem had 


1 For Yugoslavia, Gosinak and Ziherl; for Bulgaria, Poptomov; for Rumania, 
Kichinevsky and Rautu; for Hungary, Horvath and Biro; for Poland, Klishko 
and Finkelstein; for the Soviet Union, Yudin and Grygoryan; for France, 
Lecoeur and Hentges: for Czechoslovakia, Geminder and B. Voda Peksa; an¢ 
for Italy, G. Rossi and G. Pajetta. 
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been considered, that of press and propaganda. The communiqué 
announced that the Cominform paper For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy, first issued in Belgrade on 1 November 1947, 
was now to have a permanent board. The first three numbers 
contained little beyond long and drastically edited extracts from 
the delegates’ reports to the Wiliza Gora conference. 

From the first, the paper had the characteristically uninteresting 
style of official Communist publications, harping on their few 
principles with a tenacity which goes a long way towards explain- 
ing the success of Communist prosecutors in political trials, and 
yet, at the same time, gradually changing these principles and 
substantially altering their interpretation, but so slowly and so 
casuistically that a careless reader of the whole collection could 
assert that they remained the same from first to last. The written 
word is definitely treated by the Communists as a weapon in the 
general struggle, and as the Cominform, in Russian eyes, is itself a 
platform, the paper became an authoritative loudspeaker, so that 
the greatest care had to be taken to ensure its ideological orthodoxy 
and accuracy. By the fourth number an editor was appointed, 
together with the new editorial board. This editor was, and still 
is, M. Yudin, Russian delegate to the second Cominform meeting. 

The Western world knows very little about M. Yudin. The 
exclusively academic career of this University professor of the 
philosophy of Marxism and chief editor of the Soviet publishing 
houses seemed to fit him sufficiently for the new task.’ Even those 
who knew that he was one of the most fanatical censors of doctrinal 
purity—second only to Zhdanov—belittled the significance of this 

hoice. They believed that M. Yudin’s thirst for ideological in- 

rruptibility was limited to ideas and opinions and would not 
extend to men and politics. Yet, in the correspondence between 
lito and the Kremlin, one of the most controversial secondary 

nts was whether Yudin really was ‘followed and kept under 

bservation by Yugoslav State security police’. Does this mean 

that the philosopher had contacts other than with books and 
principles? And by locating the Cominform in the city of Belgrade, 

Pavel Fedorovitch Yudin, born 1899 at Gorki. Corresponding member of 

5.S.R. Academy of Science. Holder of Stalin prize, expert on the philoso- 

| theory of Marxism. In 1946, Director of publishing house. Editor of 
l'rades Union paper). Delegate to Second International Journalists’ 
ference in Prague in 1947. In the same year Chief Editor of Sovietzkaya 


2 and co-editor of a History of Philosophy with Alexandrov. Member of 


litorial board of Bolshevik till August 1949. In September 1949 awarded 
f Lenin on his fiftieth birthday. 
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at first apparently a sign of Tito’s ascendancy, did the Kremlin 
seize the chance of sending inspectors to the allegedly infected 
spot? 

Although the accusations against Yugoslavia were based on the 
facts ‘recently produced’ and on the assumption that ‘in the past 
four or five months nationalist elements had reached a dominant 
position’ (which, deducted from June, when the crisis broke, takes 
one back to the beginning of 1948 when Yudin arrived in Belgrade), 
the crimes of which the Yugoslavs were accused go back as far as 
1945 or even 1943. From this it seems that it was only in the five 
or six first months of 1948 that the case was opened. It is also 
worth remembering that a month after the excommunication of the 
Yugoslavs Yudin published a devastating article on the ‘Draft 
programme of the Yugoslav Communist Party’ which was ob- 
viously the basis of the Cominform’s communiqué of excommuni- 
cation. As for Audin’s own doctrinal line, he represents the 
conception of the new generation of Soviet ideologists, for whom 
Marxism is inseparable from Stalinism and the Soviet Union 
forms the one constant factor in any new Communist dogma)To 
say that the Soviet Union is their country, eternal Russia, whose 
day to lead the world is still to come; or that it is the true country 
of all the workers of the world; or even that by its consolidated 
strength it represents the greatest force in the revolutionary camp 
which alone can direct and co-ordinate the other national revolu- 
tions of the future—all this is ‘logic’. But Marxists work by dia- 
lectics, which enable them to find the necessary explanation of any 
contradictory propositions. Thus the primacy of the Soviet Union 
becomes the antithesis to the thesis of the necessity of achieving 
real internationalism through world Communism. The synthesis 
then becomes: world Communism can only be achieved through 
the Soviet Union. Wherever this Power advances in the world 
the Communist Revolution follows. The Russian Communist 
Party is the vanguard of International Communism; the Soviet 
Army the vanguard of the Russian Communist Party. Ergo, the 
Soviet Army is the vanguard of International Communism. 

Against this ideological background, and with the two West- 
ern Communist Parties redisciplined, the Cominform now turned 
its searchlight upon the integrity of the People’s Democratic 
Parties, where the situation could endanger not only Communist 
ideology, but even the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. It 1s 
probable that the Yugoslav-Bulgarian negotiations on a projected 
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federation first gave the danger signal in the Russian camp. That 
two such important parties could commit so grave an ideological 
crime warned the leaders in the Kremlin that something was radi- 
cally amiss with the new régimes. They seem also to have been 
taken by surprise, for Dimitrov’s statement in Bucharest, which 
contained the seed of the heresy, was automatically published by 
Pravda, and was only later denounced by its editors and disavowed 
by the author. - 

The history of the negotiations is still obscure. The Yugoslavs 
maintain that they took place in 1944 and 1945, in Sofia, Belgrade, 
and Moscow, and that Stalin, Molotov, and Vyshinsky themselves 
took part in them.? The Cominform, on the other hand, accused 
Tito of concealing his plans from the Soviet Union, forced Dimi- 
trov to repudiate them, and hanged Kostov for his part in them. As 
far as one can see—especially in the light of Kostov’s trial— 
Kardelj proposed to Kostov in 1944, when Dimitrov, who clearly 
aroused Kostov’s jealousy, was in Moscow, that a federation be- 
tween their two countries should be formed, under the name of the 
Southern Slavs (Yugoslavia), with a common army under Tito’s 
command. ‘The advantage was that Yugoslavia was treated as an 
ally by the victorious Powers, while Bulgaria was a former enemy. 
During his trial Kostov maintained that he had informed both 
his own Headquarters and Moscow of the proposal. By 1946, when 
discussing the same problem with Rankovic, he understood that 
the main point at issue was that the Yugoslavs wanted to annex 
Pirin Macedonia, while the Bulgarians wanted to exchange it 
against some territories ceded to Yugoslavia after the first World 
War—a problem which does not sound exclusively Marxist. 

According to Miss Barker’s analysis of the Macedonian problem, ? 
there were two theses: the Yugoslav one, whereby Bulgaria should 
become the seventh federal unit of a federal Yugoslavia, and that 
ff the Bulgarians, which sought federation between themselves 
ind Yugoslavia, each single units. It is also suggested that Stalin, 

s the arbitrator, inclined first towards the Bulgarian point of view, 
it later accepted the YugoslavZ{n August 1947 both Govern- 
ments agreed at Bled to abolish frontier formalities and to prepare 
tor a Customs Union. Speaking in November 1947 at Sofia, during 
his journey through all the Communist capitals except Moscow, 


Borba, 11 December 1949. 


Macedonia: its Place in Balkan Power Politics, by Elisabeth Barker (London, 
I.] A , 1950) 
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Tito said: ‘We shall establish co-operation so general and so close 
that federation will be a mere formality’. Dimitrov, in turn, when 
he spoke in Bucharest on 17 January 1948, said: ‘But when the 
time is ripe, then our peoples of the popular democracies will 
decide whether it shall be a federation or confederation of states’, 
and he listed the countries called upon to decide this—Bulgaria, 
Albania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and even Greece. 

Twelve days later Pravda retracted, declaring that its editors 
did not endorse the published statement, and that, on the contrary, 
they held that these countries did not need a problematic and 
artificial federation or confederation or Customs Union. On 30 
January, in Sofia, Dimitrov admitted that the idea was premature. 
What had happened? It is believed that during Tito’s journey 
through Eastern Europe the Kremlin leaders had come to realize 
how far he was thinking in terms of an Eastern European bloc, 
allied to the Soviet Union, but otherwise independent. They 
remembered that Kardelj, in his report at Wiliza Gora, had failed 
to return thanks to the Soviet Army for Yugoslavia’s liberation. 
Tito’s progress also gave the Russian informers occasion to think 
that with Kostov and Gomulka, and possibly Rajk and Patrascanu, 
he had set up an inner circle. Finally, Poland’s and Czechoslo- 
vakia’s eager and immediate acceptance of the Marshall offer, 
before Russia’s prohibition was made known, came as a sinister 
warning in June 1947. 

For a mind like Yudin’s, or indeed for any Marxist-Stalinist, 
the crime of anti-Sovietism could not be an isolated phenomenon 
If these national leaders did not feel as strongly about the Soviet 
Union, the fatherland of the proletariat, as they did about their 
own countries, it was because their régimes were not proletarian. 
If, too, they could commit such obvious crimes of Balkan national- 


ism, it was surely because they were ignorant of the rudiments of 


Marxist-Stalinist dialectics. Yudin, the philosopher, had to detect 
the doctrinal causes of the disease. This was the Cominform’s 
main task. Even in the third number of For a Lasting Peace, Yudin 
announced that ‘It is high time to generalize theoretically the rich 
experience of State construction in the New Democracies’. But in 
order to generalize, he had first to purify and to correct the basic 
definitions of such a construction. 

What then was the real structure of a People’s Democracy? 

There are many definitions of the ‘new democracies’ by Tito 01 
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by Gomulka, promulgated before the formation of the Comin- 
form. For the purpose of this study, a definition by Dimitrov has 
been chosen which has two advantages: it was quoted by Cherven- 
kov at Wiliza Gora and published in For a Lasting Peace, which 
means that it was officially endorsed; and it can be compared with 
another definition given by the same man less than sixteen months 
later, thus illustrating the progress of Yudin’s purification. The 
definition reads: (i) Bulgaria will not be a Soviet Republic; it will 
be a People’s Republic in which the leading part will be taken by 
the overwhelming majority of the people; (ii) it will be a People’s 
Republic in which private property acquired by labour will be 
protected; (ii) it will be anti-fascist; (iv) it will be a free and 
independent State with its own national and State sovereignty. 

To Yudin, this must surely have been horrifying reading. All 
four propositions were to him heretical. His article on the pro- 
gramme of the Yugoslav Communist Party shows clearly that in 
attacking the stronghold of Eastern European Marxist deviation 
he was fighting against the four assertions common to Dimitrov, 
Tito, and Gomulka. First, the leading part in a People’s Demo- 
cracy is taken, not by the overwhelming majority of the people, but 
by the working class. ‘The workers can and must make an alliance 
with the poor and middle peasants (but not with the kulaks), in 
order that they, as the progressive and politically conscious ele- 
ments in the nation, can lead and influence the peasants. Moreover, 
the working class itself must be led by the Communist Party, 
which in its turn must be sure of its doctrinal line, and must 
therefore look constantly to the Russian Communist Party. 

Secondly, the protection of private property can be assured only 
for a limited period. The final goal remains communism. In 
particular, the collectivisation of the land must be furthered by 
every means, because the kulaks, with the bourgeoisie, form the 
greatest social danger. Tito’s indulgence of the peasantry is the 
sign of his Communist failure. 

Thirdly, to say merely that the People’s Democracy will be 
anti-fascist is criminally insufficient, and is tantamount to ignoring 
that the duty of the Communist is incessant revolution. The new 
régimes must be dictatorships of the proletariat. The proletariat 
must seize power, break any social resistance, and assimilate the 
whole State as nearly as possible to the image of a Soviet Republic. 

Finally, to say that it will be national and sovereign is by far 
the greatest heresy. All these new democracies were founded 
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exclusively through the advance of the Soviet Army; without the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet Army they would never have come 
into existence, nor could they continue to exist without their help, 
for the reactionary classes, with the help of the Anglo-Americans, 
would have precipitated a civil war. It is essential, then, that in 
the actual definition of the new State its indebtedness to the Soviet 
Union and its Army should be carefully phrased, for they form the 
element without which their exact meaning is entirely missed. 

For six months (January—June 1948) the struggle led by the 
Cominform experts continued, It is fascinating to read, side by 
side, Yudin’s articles in the Cominform paper and the letters of 
the Russian Communist Party to the Yugoslav Communist Party. 
In the end, for crimes of doctrinal heresy, the Yugoslavs had to be 
eliminated. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE DEVIATIONISTS 
(July 1948—-November 1949) 

The third phase in the history of the Cominform begins with 
the communiqué of 28 June 1948, which expelled Yugoslavia, 
transferred the Cominform’s headquarters to Bucharest, and in- 
augurated the great campaign to transform the programmes and 
cadres of the Eastern European Communist Parties. In a unani- 


mous resolution the eight Communist Parties declared that the 
Yugoslavs had ‘pursued an incorrect line on the main questions of 
home and foreign policy, a line appropriate only to nationalism, 
and which represented a departure from Marxism-Leninism.’ They 
approved the action of the Russian Communist Party, and con- 
demned Yugoslavia’s agrarian policy which ignored the class 
differentiation, ‘regarding the individual peasantry as a single 
entity and even asserting that the peasantry was the most stable 
foundation of their State’—a role reserved for the proletariat. ‘The 
Yugoslavs had also forgotten that it was the Communist Party, 
and not the People’s Front, which must take the lead. Their 
domestic policy was ‘bureaucratic, undemocratic, and Turkish’. 
By refusing to accept the Cominform discipline and criticism, they 
had withdrawn from the ‘family of fraternal Communist parties’, 
who nevertheless were convinced that ‘within the Y.C.P. there 
were sufficient healthy elements, loyal to Marxism-Leninism’. 
Upon these they now called to put an end to Tito’s disloyal 
adventure. 

What were Zhdanov, Malenkov, Suslov, and Yudin, the men 
responsible for the well-being of ‘the family’, to do? Apparently 
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they decided upon three major operations. First of all, they must 
eliminate the infection from every quarter, no matter how high 
or how widespread. Then the healthy elements were to be re- 
indoctrinated by a more intensive study of their fundamental 
principles. And finally these very principles were themselves to be 
adapted to the new situation. 

The first operation was the outcome of fear and anger, and does 
not seem to have been carefully prepared. Anything which Tito 
could have infected was to be annihilated. The decision against 
him had been taken by the end of June. At the beginning of July 
two of the Communist Parties, the Polish and the Bulgarian, were 
called upon to revise their doctrines. Gomulka, Kostov, Rajk, 
Markos, and Kogi at once came under suspicion. 

On 6 July a meeting of the Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Polish Workers’ Party was called to deliberate on the grave 
deviations of Gomulka, then General Secretary of the Party; 
Gomulka alone was absent from this meeting, as from the Comin- 
form meeting which had condemned Tito. Zadawski and Zam- 
borovski presented a ‘clear Marxist-Leninist’ analysis. The 
Plenum sat again from 31 August to 3 September, and the 
minutes of this meeting have since been published. Gomulka con- 
fessed his sins and was replaced by Minc. But it is in Bierut’s 
speech indicting Gomulka that the main interest lies. He showed 
clearly that the period of national slogans was over. They had 
served their purpose when Hitler was attacking Europe (a 
euphemism for Russia, for till then the Communists did nothing). 

\t such moments the very problem of the class struggle changes 
n principle. .. During that period, Comrade Gomulka undoubted- 
ly rendered great service to the Party’. But when things reverted 
to normal his ideological weakness became apparent. He failed to 
understand that ‘in view of the growing polarization of forces on a 
world field between the Imperialist and the anti- Imperialist camps, 
now, more than ever before, the attitude towards the U.S.S.R. 
becomes the touchstone of loyalty to the cause of socialism’. 
Gomulka apologized repeatedly. In vain: he had been a partisan— 
but not a Communist. He was arrested, set free, and then re- 
arrested. Rumours of his impending trial are frequently heard, but 
his personal fate is outside the scope of the present study. 

On 12 and 13 July 1948 the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party ‘unanimously declared that the leadership of our 
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Communist Party and the Soviet Union in the democratic camp’. 
They recognized that they had not shown sufficient vigilance 
towards the Yugoslav Communist Party. But at this stage no 
mention of Kostov’s name was made. On the contrary, at the Eighth 
Congress of the Bulgarian Workers’ Party, held at the end of 
December 1948 and attended by delegations from other countries, 
spectacularly headed by Suslov and Yudin for the U.S.S.R., 
Kostov presented a report on the ‘Elaboration of a new Party 
Programme’ which was carried. Obviously, it was then that the 
Russians forced Dimitrov to support Chervenkov in his fight 
against Kostov. Forced, because it is clear that he was most 
reluctant, more for reasons of complicity than of friendship; to 
take this step. A meeting of the Politbureau was held on 18 January 
1949, at which Dimitrov accused Kostov; and a further meeting 
of the Plenum of the Central Committee took place on 11 February. 
The full text of this meeting was never published, but after it 
Dimitrov went to Moscow on sick leave, never to return. On 26-27 
March the Bulgarian Workers’ Party, after hearing a report by 
Vassili Kolarov, found Kostov guilty of nationalist deviations. He 
was charged with having concealed figures and statistics from the 
Russian authorities during the trade negotiations and with three 
further breaches of Communist ‘fraternal’ morality. These minor 
faults gradually became crimes, for Tito’s resistance was growing. 
As Kolarov said, allegedly quoting Dimitrov, Traicho Kostov, 
quite irrespective of his own wishes, would become the ‘standard 
bearer of all reactionary and restoration elements’. He was 
arrested on 14 June. 

That same June of 1949 saw a new wave of reprisals. On the 
10th, Kogi Xoxe was hanged in Albania, and on the 15th Rajk 
was arrested in Hungary. Another wave occurred in the autumn, 
when Rajk was hanged, Gomulka arrested, and Kostov’s indict- 
ment published. These waves seem to have originated in the ebb 
and flow of the conflict between Tito and the Russians. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF DOCTRINE 
———The second task—the campaign for the intensification of 
‘Stalinist teaching’—was also launched at once. One of Tito’s 
particular crimes was that he had not distributed widely enough 
the ‘Short Course’ of the History of the C.P.S.U.1 This was the 


History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks)—Short 
Course. Edited by a Commission of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U. (B), 1938. Reprinted 
in Britain 1943 (London, Cobbett). 
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book upon which all the efforts of Communist propaganda were 
to be focused. The whole issue of the Cominform paper of 1 
October 1949 was dedicated to it, with articles and studies by all 
the leaders of the Communist Parties. 

Finally, the celebrations of Stalin’s seventieth birthday, a 
deification of a contemporary carried out all over the world in a 
way unknown for centuries in civilized continents, had also a 
precise political meaning. To call him ‘the coryphaeus of science’ 
was not only excessive flattery. It was the culmination, in Decem- 
ber 1949, of a long campaign to impose, as the first rule of Marxist 
teaching, the doctrine of Russian supremacy and the supremacy of 
Russian doctrine. 

But here we come to the third line of Cominform action, as 
decided upon in 1948. 

What had previously been merely negative, defensive arguments 
against ‘T'ito’s rebellion, now became positive, fundamental points 
in the new programme and doctrine to which the Communist 
Parties had to subscribe. By altering definitions, by changing 
formulae, the whole theory, which had already assumed the mantle 
of infallibility, could be transformed. The typical, and most 
important, example of such a modification is the change in the 
definition of what constitutes a People’s Democracy. Dimitrov, 
responsible in 1947 for one definition, in December 1948 pre- 
sented his Party with another. This ran: (i) The People’s Demo- 
cratic State represents the rule of the toiling people—of the over- 
whelming majority of the people under the leadership of the 
working class. (11) It is a State in the transitional period, destined 
to ensure the development of the country along the road of 
Socialism, or, in other words, the People’s Democratic State can 
and must successfully perform the function of the proletarian 
dictatorship. (ili) ‘The People’s Democratic State is built on co- 

peration and friendship with the Soviet Union, the land of 
Socialism. Such States were made possible ‘as a result of the 
historic victory of the Soviet Army in World War II’. (iv) It 

eres to the democratic, anti-imperialist camp. The system of 
people’s democracy can survive only on condition that it is con- 
solidated and developed and relies on the support of the U.S.S.R. 
nd of the new democracies. 

This definition, when compared with the previous one given by 

he same man at an interval of only eighteen months, demonstrates 

w far Communist doctrine had travelled in the same period. 
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The new doctrine contains two operative elements: the installation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the condition of the 
presence of the Soviet Army, both at the birth and during the 
existence of the new States. As for the dictatorship of the proletari- 
at, its elements are the social and political supremacy of the united 
working class, under the leadership of the Communist Party, and 
in what is called ‘alliance’ with the poor peasants against the 
kulaks in support of collective farming. 

It has been emphasized that the new democracies differ from 
Russia through the absence of Soviets. Yet in Rumania and 
Bulgaria the People’s Councils are said to fulfil the same function. 
The Minister of the Interior in Rumania, Teohari Gheorgescu, 
pointed out that ‘the establishment of the People’s Councils 
signifies that in form the People’s Democracies are approaching 
the higher form of the dictatorship of the proletariat’. And Georgi 
Tschankov, speaking for Bulgaria, said: ‘At the present historical 
stage of the political development of Bulgaria, the People’s Coun- 
cils are somewhat different from the local Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
But in the process of their future development . . . they will come 
nearer to the Soviets in the U.S.S.R.’. 

The point about the Red Army’s presence reveals by far the 
most important change in Communist doctrine. The new Russian 
thesis, as summarized in the Cominform paper, was that ‘the 
attitude to the Soviet Union is the key-stone of genuine proletarian 
internationalism for all Communists, for all genuine patriots. 
Although the bourgeoisie has been defeated in the People’s 
Democracies, nationalism today is the main danger to the success- 
ful construction of the new state system’. All the leaders of the 
Eastern European Communist Parties were forced to repeat this 
dogma in its two alternative forms. Of these, the first is the general 
and somewhat mystical one, designed to be learnt by heart by the 
uninstructed masses. Thus—Dimitrov: “Without the Soviet 
Union, there would be no freedom or independence for the peoples 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe’. Gottwald: “Without the 
victorious struggle of the Soviet people against Germany, and 
without the powerful aid rendered by the Soviet Army, Czecho- 
slovakia would not have been able to free herself’. Vasile Luca: 
‘Without the victory of the Soviet Army over Fascism, the new 
type of democracy, whose path these conditions opened up, would 
not have been created’. 

The second formula is explanatory, to be used for Communist 
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instruction in Party and Aktiv' discussions. Thus Berman: 
‘Because of all this, and primarily because we were liberated by 
the Soviet Army, our country was able to avoid civil war’. Revai: 
‘Our force, the force of our party and the working class, was 
multiplied by the fact that the Soviet Union and the Soviet Army 
were always there to support us with their assistance. . . Thanks 
to the fact that we can rely upon the Soviet Union, and so can be 
spared a form of civil war, the foremost function of our dictatorship 
of the proletariat is a task of economic and cultural construction’ .? 
In this franker explanation, one can see that the Communist 
leaders themselves recognize that, but for the Soviet Army 
occupation, the opposition in their countries would have defeated 
them long ago. 

On the other hand, the decision to make the advance of the 
Soviet Army the principal condition for the expansion of World 
Communism did not apply to Eastern Europe only. After the 
Communist victory in China an odd definition was produced by 
the Cominform officials. It was said that by destroying the military 
forces of Japanese Imperialism the Soviet Army changed the 
political situation in the East in favour of democracy and socialism, 
and therefore the U.S.S.R. gave great help to the Chinese people’s 
revolution.* By such an interpretation, the whole of Communist 
Eurasia has been endowed with the same common origin. As for 
the rest of the world, it has been seen that all the Communist 
Parties were forced to declare officially that they would not oppose 
the Soviet Army should it invade their countries. 


COMINFORM POLICY IN 1950 
On 27 November 1949 it was announced that a fourth meeting 
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f the Cominform had been held in Hungary, during the second 

1f November. Two reports were heard, on the basis of which 

ree resolutions were carried. The Russian representative, 

Suslov, presented a report on the Defence of Peace and the struggle 

inst warmongers. The report urged the peoples of all the 

Vestern nations to obstruct any military measures which their 

vernments were taking against the Soviet Union and its bloc 

{ States. Secondly, Togliatti presented a report on the Unity of 

iktiv is a term used by Communists to denote those Party members who 
official positions in the Party or are actively engaged in Party work. 

* In “The Character of a People’s Democracy’, in Foreign Affairs, October 
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1 Lasting Peace, 15 November 1949. 
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the Working Class and the tasks of the Communist and Workers 
Parties. The resolution made a special point of the ‘particular 
attention which should be devoted to the mass of Catholic workers’, 
Finally, the Rumanian representative, Gheorghiu-Dej, presented 
a report which concluded that, as Tito’s régime had not fallen 
of itself, it was the duty of the Communist parties to intensify the 
struggle against it by drawing closer the net of economic and 
diplomatic pressure and by encouraging the opposition within 
Yugoslavia to start underground activity. 


Looking back over these first four phases of the Cominform’s 
history, while not attempting to forecast further developments, 
if any conclusion can be drawn it is one of failure. If there was 
any sincerity in the policy of setting up an organization of those 
Communist Parties which after the war assumed power in the 
various countries, there could surely be no worse sign of failure 
than the transference, after two years, of all the elements of leader- 
ship to the direct representatives of a foreign Power—and a 
foreign army, transforming what could have been presented as a 
revolution into open foreign occupation. It is also a failure for 
Soviet Russia, whose passage in Europe will remain, even for the 
Communist Parties, a memory of horror and revolt. 


G. I. 
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